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VITAMINS FOR YOUR PETS 


Animals need the vitamins and mineral 
salts found only in fresh vegetables as you 
do. Give them greater health and beauty 
by adding powdered NEW AGE VITAMIN 
fresh vegetables to their daily food. Four 
different vegetables, the equivalent of 
twelve pounds of fresh, for $1.50, postpaid. 

Your choice of celery, spinach, parsley, 
carrots, onions, or mixed vegetables. 
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COMPANIES 
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| The soothing, cooling touch that 
brings comfort to the babe 


Cuticura Taleum 


The newest of the Cuticura preparations. 
With a background of 50 years of depend- 
able quality and service. 


| 25c. Everywhere 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
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Humane Education, a handbook on kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .... clot $1.00 
About the Dog The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row ice clot h, 35 ets, 
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Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider . bene Free Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Among the places where our Bell of Atri is 
being shown are the schools of Turkey. The 
Constantinople S. P. C. A. is receiving official 
recognition and accomplishing a vast deal of 
good for animals. 


The cruelties suffered by our food animals 
in the slaughter-houses of the United States— 
sufferings, for the most part entirely pre- 
ventable if only humane methods instead of 
financial interests were considered—are among 
the saddest facts in our American life. 


It is little to the credit of American and 
English tourists that, while professing disap- 
proval of Spanish bull-fights, they still so 
generously support them by their presence. 
These are much like the people who vote 
“dry” and keep the bootlegger in business. 


. . 


If we dared print the story of the wretched 
lot of animals in Morocco as told us by one 
who has just returned from that country, our 
appeals for the work in its capital, Fez, we 
are confident would bring help from every 
reader. Such indifference to animal sufferings 
is to us inconceivable. 


The state of Washington appears to be 
among the chief champions of the Rodeo. 
Chambers of Commerce on special trains give 
these brutal shows their patronage. Against 
the cruelties involved there is law enough, but 
what's the good of law when you can’t convict 
under it for its violation? 


Louis Lespine, a French advocate, and 
president of the International Legal Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Animals, says, in 
an article on bull-fights, “Bull-fights are 
illegal in France; nevertheless they are toler- 
ated there with refinements of cruelty for- 
bidden in the arenas of Spain.” Alas for 
France! 


FAIR FOR ANIMAL HOSPITAL 
The Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. will hold its annual 
Fair at 180 Longwood Avenue, November 15. 
A general invitation is given to all friends 
of animals to participate in this event. See 
extended notice on page 153. 


The Animal and His Suffering 


HERE is no mystery greater, none less 
explicable, than that the vast world of 
animal life, through aeons of time, with no 
responsibility for it on its part, should have 
been subjected to pain, agony, torture. Those 
of us said to have been created in the image 
of our Creator have been so often responsible 
for the sufferings we have brought upon our- 
selves and others that our problem is a differ- 
ent one. Men like John Stuart Mill did not 
hesitate to assert that the story of animal 
suffering made impossible the belief in a benev- 
olent and almighty spirit at the heart of the 
universe. He, also, who faces this problem 
again and again finds no answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can this be with goodness, wisdom, 
and power over all and above all?” 

A well-known preacher, the Rev. Walter 
Walsh, has been trying recently, though hold- 
ing, as he says, no brief for the Creator, to 
find some evidence that our thought concern- 
ing animal suffering, save from the hand of 
man, may have been greatly exaggerated. 
“True,” he says, “some species have survived 
only by rending and devouring members of 
other species, while no mammal can move its 
foot without crushing numbers of almost 
invisible insects.” At the same time he 
decries the poet’s line, “Nature red in tooth 
and claw.” And it would seem from such 
authorities as Wallace and Darwin that ani- 
mals in their conflict with one another, living 
by preying upon and eating one another, 
know little of those experiences which to us 
make up no small part of fear, suffering and 
anguish. “Animals,” says Wallace, “are 
spared the pain of anticipating death; violent 
deaths, if not too prolonged, are painless and 
easy; neither do those which die of cold and 
hunger suffer much; the popular idea of the 
struggle for existence entailing misery and 
pain in the animal world is the reverse of the 
truth. What it really brings about is the 
maximum of life, with the minimum of suffer- 
ing and pain. Given the necessity of death 
and reproduction—and without these there 
could have been no progressive development 
of the organic world—and it is difficult even 
to imagine a system by which a greater bal- 
ance of happiness could have been secured.” 
With this statement of the great student of 


nature we may agree, especially in view of the 
many witnesses to the truth that “spite of the 
‘ravine’ of the carnivora, which seems so 
dreadful to our refined sensibilities, the actual 
pain inflicted and endured by their attack is 
entirely disproportionate to its savage aspect.” 
Men who have been suddenly caught and 
clawed by powerful beasts of prey and reduced 
to unconsciousness and yet finally escaped 
have testified over and over again that both 
fear and pain at the time were negligible or 
non-existent. Dr. Livingston, it will be re- 
membered, said, after having been mauled by 
a lion, the bone of the left arm being crunched 
to splinters and eleven teeth wounds inflicted, 
that he had “no sense of pain nor feeling of 
terror.’ There seems to be a paralysis of 
these sensations when one suddenly finds him- 
self the victim of such an experience. Grate- 
ful indeed we are for whatever can lessen to us 
our conception of animal suffering in the world 
of their own sub-human contacts and where 
man’s inhumanity has no chance to strike the 
blow of cruelty, or, by neglect and indiffer- 
ence, leave its victim to suffer. 


A Fine Testimony 


Writing to the State Commission for the 
Protection of Children and Animals, Charles 
H. Kelly, Chief of the Pasadena Police Depart- 
ment, says: 

“In my years of experience as a patrolman, 
detective, chief of detectives and chief of 
police, I have become firmly convinced that 
one of the greatest influences for the preven- 
tion of crime would be to have the public 
schools instill into the minds of the young that 
they be kind and sympathetic to all persons 
and all helpless creatures. ‘Teach them the 
doctrine of love and sympathy for every living 
thing. This will have a greater moral effect 
on the minds of the young than any other ele- 
ment of training. An impression made on a 
child between the ages of six and sixteen usu- 
ally has a lasting influence either for good or 
evil during its entire lifetime.” 


It is not too early to plan for the observ- 
ance of Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, 
April 15-20, and Humane Sunday, April 14, 
1929. 
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Cruelties in Animal Training Have Waned 


Tigers Turn on Tamer 


LAWED and lacerated by two of the seven 

tigers in her act with the Robinson Circus, 
Mabel Stark was recently saved from being 
torn to pieces only by the promptness of 
attendants. Referring to this sudden and 
ferocious attack upon the woman tiger-trainer, 
the North American Veterinarian says: “As 
all connoisseurs of wild animal psychology 
know, the trained tiger is never anything but 
a temporarily cowed beast, maneuvered into 
submission by fear brought about by cruel 
methods of training. All credit to the better 
class of circuses for having barred exhibitions 
of this type. Few have ever been inured to 
the sight of a frantic tiger lashed into sub- 
mission in the circus ring and anyone pervaded 
by the notion that any species of the cat 
family can be subdued, is just mistaken. At 
this period of the world’s history, even the 
purring domestic cat still belongs to wild life.” 


A Task for Humane Education 


Addressing a recent convention of the 
American Humane Association, Mr. Edward 
P. Buffet, author of “From Thumbscrew to 
Steel Trap,” said: ““To save creatures which 
run or fly at large from the blood lust of the 
sportsman is a task for gradual humane 
education, especially in the rural schools. I 
am not suggesting that the time is now ripe 
for a crusade to prohibit field sports. Nor 
would it be easy to distinguish by law between 
the slaughter of wild animals for pleasure and 
for necessary protection or food. We must 
cultivate sympathetic imagination in the 
growing boy so that the joy of injuring living 
creatures may die out of the human mind, and 
if any of them have to be slain it will be done 
as a disagreeable duty. But there is one 
atrocity toward wild animals so devilish that 
its stoppage must not be delayed for a kinder 
generation to grow up. That is the use of the 
leg-crushing steel trap. The sort of education 
that is needed to subvert this barbarity is a 
brutal hammering of the hideous facts into 
the minds of adults who are responsible for 
them—especially the fur-wearing women—so 
that they will wince and shudder and tremble 
with shame and remorse.” 


Bull-fight Barred in Normandy 


A despatch from Cherbourg, France, on 
September 1, stated that Premier Poincare 
had intervened with an order prohibiting a 
bull-fight planned in connection with the 
Cherbourg fair. The promoters had adver- 
tised a real bull-fight with picadors, banderillas 
and a fight to the death. The Norman far- 
mers, noted for their love of animals, were 
aroused and finally appealed to the Premier. 


Cruelty Takes a New Form 


A United Press despatch from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., dated Sept. 14, says that ‘“Lucky,”’ the 
police dog swimming from Albany to New 
York in an effort to break the record set by 
Lottie Schoemmel, covered the first 58 miles 
of the course in 23 hours, 37 minutes. A com- 


plaint of cruelty was made against the dog’s 
owner and action by the S. P. C. A. was 
threatened. 


The Old Order Changeth 


TALKED with a man, a few weeks ago, 

who had formerly had a “bird-act’’ and 
who is all too familiar with trained animals 
and trainers. He has apparently reformed 
and spoke rather admiringly of the Jack 
London Club and told how he knew that such 
acts “hated to appear in or near Boston.” 

Thus writes a correspondent, of whose 
interest in the “case of the performing animal” 
we have received convincing proofs. 


JACK LONDON CLUB’S PLAN HAS PROVED AN EFFECTIVE HUMANE BOYCOTT 


them, and where there is ignorance, there is 
always cruelty. 

Everything about an animal exhilition was 
brutal, in fact. Animals were cheap and 
trainers cheaper, cage conditions were bad for 
the beasts, there was practically no care for 
their infirmities, and little thought given to 
anything save their ability to be fierce and 
intractable in the training den. ‘They were 
ruled by fear, and the more brutally a trainer 
handled the animals in the steel arena, the 
better the audience liked it. . 


Courtesy The Elks Magazine 


DUE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THE JACK LONDON CLUB TRAINING BY 
THE WEAPONS OF TORTURE HAS BEEN MARKEDLY REDUCED 


With the remarkable growth of the Jack 
London Club in the United States and other 
countries, it becomes evident that a marked 
change has resulted in animal training meth- 
ods. Starting with the well-grounded con- 
viction that sinister cruelties lay behind the 
stage performances of animals, the effort has 
been made to obtain the facts and present 
them for public consideration. A great 
many have now learned that cruelty, deliberate 
and studied, has been inflicted upon animals, 
especially those wild by nature, and that it 
has formed the predominant part of their 
training. There are many, as we are aware, 
who have doubted if Jack London told the 
truth about training methods in one of his last 
books, but the fact of the existence of gross 
cruelty has been time and again substantiated. 

One of the latest credible and authoritative 
disclosures in point now comes from a well- 
known animal trainer, none other than 
Captain Ricardo, whose many years of 
experience entitle him to a most respectful 
hearing. Referring to the earlier years of 
animal training he says that in those times 
animals were given credit for little except the 
fact that they were living beings without 
sense, power of reason, soul, or the right to 
happiness. Ignorance was supreme regarding 


Many persons today believe that Jack 
London’s recitals of early-day cruelties were 
exaggerated. Instead, they were understated, 
but to the credit of the men who trained those 
animals, I insist that it was not wholly their 
fault. They were in the business of giving 
people what they wanted, and that was 
excitement. 

And the famous trainer whose experiences 
stretch from the cruel days of hot irons, 
pistols and loaded whips down to the present 
proclaims a new system and says that the old 
days are gone. New ones of kindness and 
understanding have come. And animals will 
do today a hundred tricks to one they per- 
formed under the old and inhumane system. 

One of the reasons was that with the begin- 
ning of kindness there began true study of 
animals. 


Join the Jack London Club by agreeing 
to withdraw from trained animal perform- 
ances; or by refusing to patronize such 
exhibitions, and send your name to Our 
Dumb Animals. Over 425,000 persons 
have expressed themselves in favor of this 
plan as the most effective way to prevent 
cruelty to many thousands of animals. 
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Oct. 1928 
The Beetle 


LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
THE Becile, the Beetle, he drifts to my pane; 
He flutters across it again and again; 

He sinks (o the shadows, a moment lost, 

A phantor: of fields so lately crossed; 

He hies to branches the breezes search, 

A bit of June-time there in the birch! 


Ared rose leans on a slender stem; 
The dew-drops there—he scatters them 
And swings all surely to and fro 
Across the shadows high and low: 

A glint of bronze in the starry dark; 
A fleck of flame, an amber spark ! 


The Beetle, the Beetle—a flurry, a fall; 
Arustle of wings at the garden-wall; 
Alone owl up in the sycamore; 

A white moon on the lake’s still shore; 
A picture painted in silver and gray; 
A petaled dreamer there in a spray ! 


The Judgment of a Horse 


BERTRAM E. HALL 


OWHERE south of the Arctic circle does 

the death-dealing blizzard descend more 
swiftly and unexpectedly than upon the 
plains of Wyoming. The high altitude of the 
state, its sparse population, the vast, treeless 
regions and the intense cold that almost in- 
variably accompanies a severe blizzard, make 
the fact of getting lost in a Wyoming snow- 
storm a serious matter, even in this day of 
twentieth century progress. 

One sunny morning a few winters ago .a 
Wyoming rancher sent three of his men with a 
two-horse team to get a load of coal from the 
railroad yards, ten miles distant. During the 
return trip the sun darkened, the north wind 
quickened until it stung the face, and hard, 
needle-like particles of snow began to hiss 
against the clothing of the men. By the time 
they were three miles from home the storm 
had increased to a blinding blizzard that shut 
out completely the world in which they lived. 
Desperately the men struggled to unhitch the 
horses from the heavily loaded wagon and 
set out on foot leading the faithful animals 
behind them. Thirty minutes later, after 
making a complete circle, they saw the aban- 
doned wagon loom up before them. They 
tried again and again returned to the wagon. 
A third time they tried and a third time 
returned to the wagon. The situation was 
indeed desperate. 

The storm showed no sign of lessening, and 
deep concern was written on the face of the 
three men. Suddenly one of the men spoke: 
“See here, I don’t know the way home, but I 
do know horses. We have been trying to lead 
the horses home. I suggest that we let them 
lead us home.” 

So the driver gave the animals a free rein 
and the three men tramped doggedly on 
behind. Thirty minutes passed and this time 
they did not return to the wagon. Another 
thirty minutes dragged by and all at once 
the dim, ghost-like forms of ranch buildings 
appeared before them. A few minutes later 
the horses were in the stalls and three thankful 
men were within the warm shelter of a ranch 
kitchen telling their story to eager listeners. 
Once more the intelligence of the horse had 
been demonstrated. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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The Meadow Mouse, the Pole-ITrap and 
the Oul 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


N my neighbor’s chicken farm recently 
(it is one of the largest egg-producing 
farms hereabouts) I saw two pole-traps 
—steel traps mounted on small platforms 
at the tops of bare, tall poles above the hen 
yards. This neighbor is an enlightened man, 
and more; he is a lover of all wild life, a man 
of dogs and wild pets. His large fruit orchard 
and larger hennery, like most of our places 
here, is carved out of the woods, a brook- 
drained swamp and a rocky stretch of forest 
almost surrounding him. 

He is not an ungenerous or a crucl man. I 
doubt if he ever killed a chicken, or could, his 
business being the production of eggs; and 
so systematic, scientific, and predictable has 
the work become as quite to remove it from 
the field of farming and place it among the 
factories. He loves his work and his thorough- 
bred stock, and if compelled to slaughter the 
old birds which leave his flocks for market, he 
would have to find some other occupation. 

But here are the terrible pole-traps for the 
hawks and owls. Like all sentimentalists, 
his mercy is by favor and not by principle. 
It covers his flocks, but does not extend to the 
birds of prey that occasionally raid his hen 
yards. The owls come by night unseen, and 
so the trap is set as a rest, high in the air, by 
night and day, for any passing bird to light 
upon, the innocent and the guilty alike. 

We are all much like him in this ancient atti- 
tude toward wild life. I can think of no essen- 
tial good quality not possessed by the man, 
nor do I know a man so wise in the ways of the 
woods, or oftener, or happier there. I called 
his attention to these traps not to accuse him, 
but only to wonder at his inconsistency, his 
thoughtlessness, and to his ancient enmity 
and grudging mind toward nature, who asks 
an alms occasionally, and who, at times, takes 
a tithe without asking, of the abundance 
which she has in no small part helped him to 
produce. Out of the woods come the hawks 
and owls; and out of the same woods, as a 
vital part in the wholé favorable scheme of 
things, come his abundant crops and flocks. 
Does he owe nature so little as not only to 
begrudge her a taste of chicken now and then, 
but also to menace her as a constant enemy, 
inflicting undeserved and unimagined pain? 

For this is contrary to his own nature and 
knowledge, and against the proved facts of 
science as applied to the very business of his 
farm. He knows that the loss by hawks and 
owls is almost negligibly small, that the good 
these birds do in the round of the year, and in 
the interplay of all the natural forces at work 
for him and against him, far outweighs the 
harm. Four years ago he lost several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of young orchard trees 
during a long spell of deep snows when the 
meadow voles girdled the trees just above the 
wire guards about their trunks. These de- 
structive mice are the natural prey of the 
hawks and owls. A few more of these birds 
in his woodland might have prevented this 
serious loss, in comparison with which the loss 
of a chicken now and then is as nothing. 

In every kind of business one shares with 
nature a margin of loss from weather and 
weak stock and accident is allowed for, no 
business being entirely free from hazards. 
Knowing that exhaustive and careful scientific 


study has shown the whole order of the 
birds of prey to be friendly and positively 
beneficial beyond calculation, especially to 
farmers, the time has come when we should 
cease making war upon them, counting their 
small depredations for what they actually are 
in the total account of profit and loss. 

I have seen a little screech owl taken from 
a pole-trap with a dead meadow vole clutched 


1 


“THE OWLS COME BY NIGHT UNSEEN, 
AND SO THE TRAP IS SET” 


in its mangled claws. Could nature make a 
bitterer, more convincing protest than that? 
Death came to the mouse with the unseen, 
lightning stroke of the talons, but to the bird, 
dangling and writhing till its beating wings 
ceased to flutter, death came as the laggard 
hours dragged their cruel length across the 
endless night, and dawn came, and heat and 
thirst finished the work of the trap. 

Business is business, hens and eggs for my 
neighbor; but life for him, and for us all, is 
business and something more. Bobby Burns 
behind his plow one day stopped in the furrow 
and explained the whole difference to a mouse, 
the very mouse which an ow! from the belfry 
of the village kirk would pounce upon as soon 
as darkness fell across the stubble field. It is 
hard to explain these things to a mouse, and 
harder yet to explain them to a man. The 
best laid schemes of mice and men gang no 
after a-gley than their minds and manners, at 
least of men. 

I preach to my neighbor while secretly I am 
confused by my own mixed motives and 
ashamed by my inconsistent conduct. I feed 
the squirrels in winter and find myself obliged 
to war upon them in the fall. The crows at 
corn-planting time drive me distracted, but 
no bird about these Hingham hills is more 
constant and comforting to me in the dead of 
winter. I lie on my back these autumn days 
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and watch the hen-hawks circling and whist- 
ling high in the glorious blue, creatures of the 
clouds and of my own soaring fancies, and I 
think of my neighbor who lies on his back as 
often as I do and dreams on the wings of these 
very hawks, and sets his traps for them, too. 

But I have thought my way through and 
beyond the steel-trap. I never had to kill a 
hawk nor an owl during the many years I kept 
hens, though the woods extend in every direc- 
tion far about me. I am convinced that all 
birds, the whole race, and all that are left upon 
the face of the globe, are more than friendly, 
are economically necessary, and of an esthetic 
and spiritual value utterly incalculable, and 
that the time has come, is already long past, 
when any slaughter of them for any reason or 
purpose, must be outlawed, as we must outlaw 
the slaughter of men in war. 


Lazy Muskrats I Have Seen 


REV. CHAS. N. SINNETT 


Muskrats seem to have a decided dislike for 
the young of their kind who are not industri- 
ous. In the coulee at Edmore, North Dakota, 
when the older muskrats were busy collecting 
material for their winter house, a young mem- 
ber of the family lay down in the sunshine 
on the mass of reeds and grass. But as soon 
as he seemed to be asleep two older muskrats 
jerked him by the tail from his cozy perch. 
He was very indignant, and soon climbed up 
for another nap. But again he was dragged 
into the water. In the Redstone Creek at 
Carthage, South Dakota, a young muskrat 
seemed delighted with his plan for dodging 
work. He let the grass and reeds he gathered 
drift down the creek before the wind. But 
soon three older muskrats pounced upon him. 
And then he slowly gathered up the materials 
for the winter house which had lodged on the 
edges of the creek, or were tossing in the water. 


Colorado Editor on Hunting 


Among our most interesting weekly ex- 
changes is The Pueblo Indicator, edited by 
Patrick Byrnes. In a recent issue this timely 
editorial appears: 


The season of the year is approaching when 
hunters will be tempted to go forth into the 
fields and woodlands to shoot down innocent 
creatures of fur and feather life, but their bet- 
ter nature should assert itself and there should 
be more serious thinking and less promiscuous 
shooting. If you must shoot, observe the 
rules of sportsmanship to the letter, and even 
then you are getting a long way from home. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), incorporated by special Act 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum 
if other property, describe the property). 
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The Cherry-Bird or Cedar Waxwing 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 


EDAR waxwings or cherry-birds have 
a way of letting you know whenever 
they are near. ‘“Twee-seep,” they say 
in soft lisping notes. The notes are quite un- 
like those of any other birds you are likely to 
meet. When you hear the notes, look care- 
fully about the tops of the neighboring trees 
and you will be quite sure to see a few of them. 
If the trees are in full leaf, the birds are hard 
to see, as they often sit quite still among the 
leaves. Still, the chances are that you will 
discover at least a few in the very top of some 
tree raising their crests and watching you. Or 
you may catch sight of a bird or two darting 
out after insects. When the trees are bare 
the whereabouts of the birds are quickly ascer- 
tained. The whole flock will then be discov- 
ered in some tree, the birds being perched 
near each other raising their crests from time 
to time and uttering their soft notes. 

Cedar waxwings or cedar-birds are great 
fellows to roam around wherever their fancy 
leads them. When they find a tree loaded 
with berries, they are to be seen there from 
time to time until the berries are all eaten, 
then the flock moves on and hunts up another 
tree. Cedar-birds eat cedar berries, elder- 
berries, tame and wild cherries, the berries of 
the black haw and many other trees. Because 
of their fondness for tame cherries, they are 
often known as cherry-birds. I see these 
pretty and sociable birds in winter as well as 
in the spring, summer and autumn, as often 
in large cities as in the open country. Last 
winter I saw a large flock daily, for the birds 
of the flock lived all winter long on the berries 
of a large number of hackberry trees along a 
neighboring street. 

Cedar waxwings are seven inches long, as 
large as our dear friend, the bluebird. They 
are a soft grayish-brown in color, which shades 
to gray on the lower-back and yellowish under- 
neath. They have black chins, black fore- 


YOUNG CEDAR WAXWING OR 
CHERRY-BIRD 


heads and black stripes running from the 
black on the forehead through and back of 
the eyes. A bright yellow band runs across 
the end of the tail. In other words, ‘heir tail 
feathers have yellow tips. Their crests and 
the yellow bands across the ends of their tails 
make good field marks for identifying the 
birds. 

Cedar waxwings are expert flycatchers and 
one often sees the various members of a flock 
darting from their perches after insects, Jn. 
sects also are fed to the young in large num. 
bers. Cedar-birds are gregarious, that js 
they live in flocks much of the time. In this, 
they are like crows, blackbirds, bob-whites 
and some other birds. They nest late in the 
season, in this respect being like the wood 
pewee and the goldfinch. Late in June, the 
flocks break up and then for a time one sees 
but little of the birds. Then they are to be 
found in pairs here and there busy at nest- 
building. The nests are built in orchard, 
shade and other trees. The nests are well 
built of twigs, bark, weed stalks, moss and 
other materials. The eggs are very pretty, 
light bluish-gray in color, numbering from 
three to five. 


The Floor of the Ocean 


REV. EARLE A. KINLEY in Maritime Baptist 


S free as we are to roam, east, west, north 
and south, it is well to remember that 
none of us could live if we traveled either six 
miles up or six miles down. Our living is 
confined within a thin ribbon of air not more 
than ten miles thick. No man has ever lived 
on the top of the world’s highest mountain, 
and no one has ever been able to go to the 
deepest floor of the ocean. 

While we are very limited in our traveling, 
we have friends in the animal world which are 
at home in the places where we cannot go. 
Although the highest heights are quite unin- 
habited, there is no depth too deep for life. 
The forms of life at the bottom of the sea have 
been hard to become acquainted with, al- 
though they are very near neighbors—not 
more than three to six miles away, The most 
successful visit ever made them was by Sir 
Wyville Thompson and his staff, who, from 
1872 to 1876, in the ship Challenger, visited 
300 places with the long arm of his dragnet. 
From this and several other attempts to study 
the life of the deep, deep sea, a new world has 
been discovered, which is more than half as 
large as the whole earth. And just as the earth 
has high mountains, so the sea has deep 
valleys. The deepest of these is called the 
“Swire Deep” off Mindanao, and is actually 
more than six miles deep. Our highest moun- 
tain, Mount Everest, could be thrown into 
this great hole and the top if it would be more 
than 2,600 feet under the surface of the water. 

The reason that we cannot comfortably 
visit our friends of the deep is because of the 
unendurable pressure under the sea. At 2,500 
fathoms the pressure is said to be twenty-five 
times greater than that exerted by the steam 
on the piston of our best railway Jocomotives. 
We would be crushed to bits if we attempted 
to tour the great world at the bottom of the 
ocean. 


The animals that live in these depths are so 
constructed as to enjoy life under such pres- 
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sure. In ‘act, they could not live at the sur- 
face of tre water. While we are afraid of 
tumbling jown the deep sea animals are afraid 
of tumbling up. 

The floor of the ocean makes a very funny 
world. (ne which we would not like even 
though we could breathe freely there. For 
one thing it is very cold at the bottom of the 
sea. The heat of the sun does not penetrate 
more than: 150 fathoms, and, again, the cold 
water from the North Pole and South Pole is 
continually moving toward the deepest parts 
of the ocean. 

Not only is the home of the deep sea animals 
verv cold. but it is also very dark. Experi- 
ments have been tried which show that there 
isa little light at the depth of half a mile, but 
below that all is absolute darkness. Because 
the inhabitants of the deep live in a world of 
eternal night they have little use for eyes. 
Many of them have organs in their bodies, 
however, which greatly resemble eyes. These 
are used to produce light rather than to detect 
it, perhaps in somewhat the same way that a 
cat’s eyes give a light in the night. 

Another odd feature of the deep is that it is 
very silent. As we see the waves dashing 
against the headlands and throwing the spray 
high in the air we might think that the ocean 
was disturbed all the way through. But those 
who have studied the sea assure us that the 
grip of the storm does not go far below the 
surface, nor are there any swift flowing cur- 
rents, such as are found in the shallower 
waters. 

We naturally think of the bottom of the 
ocean as being hard and rock-covered, but 
while this is so with regard to some of the 
ocean-bed, it is not the case in the deepest 
parts. The floor of the deep is covered with 
a soft substance called the “‘ooze,’’ described 
as “the settling down of the dust of the sea.” 
And “in its softer forms it is like butter in 
summer.” Thus we have a world of calm and 
complete quiet, and here in the cold and dark 
the citizens of the deep “live, move and have 
their being.” 

This “kingdom of the deep” has one qual- 
ity, however, which we often wish the kingdom 
of this world had. There is no “rottenness” 
in the depths of the sea, for there are no bac- 
teria. If a dead whale sinks to the bottom of 
the sea, with its flesh pressed together by the 
great weight of the deep, either it is devoured 
4 deep sea animals or dissolves. It does not 
ecay. 


CANGA YOKE, OPORTO, PORTUGAL, WAS USED BEFORE THE 
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Cattle of Many Lands 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, F.R.G.S. 


Photographs by the Author 


ATTLE, a name given to many varieties 
of domestic animals belonging to the 
genus, Bos, also known as oxen, are rep- 

resented by two groups, the one the humped 
or zebus of India and Africa, and the other the 
straight-spined species which are common the 
world over. 

The oldest known records of the Hebrew 
and Hindu peoples mention them as being 
used as beasts of toil even so far back in his- 
tory as 2,000 years prior to the Christian era. 
The head of the animal was also a very com- 
mon figure on sculptured antiquities both of 
the Greek and Roman periods. 

The ox was used as a symbol of sacrifice 
by the Huns many years before Christ, and 
was also portrayed on the earliest known 
examples of Egyptian monuments. 

In the Swiss lakes the remains of once do- 
mesticated specimens have been found. to- 
gether with implements of stone of the time 
when Neolithic man roamed the southern 
continental areas of Europe. 

In early times a man’s wealth was deter- 
mined by the size of his herd, and among 
many of the pre-historic races of Africa cattle 
formed the medium of exchange between 
peoples or bands. The ox also appears on 
many ancient coins of both the Greek and the 
Roman mints. From the word “‘pecus,” i. e. 
cattle, came the Latin word “pecunia” and 
our word “‘pecuniary.” 

The bull appears more than any other ani- 
mal in Greek mythology. To kill the ox was 
a great crime, and the Jews were forbidden to 
put any form of 
muzzle upon it when 
treading the corn. 
To kill it was punish- 
able by exile. The 
Hindus believe the 
bull was the first 
animal created by 
the trio of divinities 
who were directed by 
the Supreme Being to 
inhabit the earth. 
Among the Egyptians 
the bull figured in the 
Signs of the Zodiac. 

Anson, in his work 
on early voyages, 
mentions great herds 
of wild cattle roaming 
in the Ladrone 
Islands, their charac- 
teristics being the 
same as those of the 
white herds of Italy, 
that are used both 


for labor and food. This type seems best 
adapted for work in the fields, and was intro- 
duced into the Falkland Islands from La 
Planta, South America. 

There is a very close resemblance between 
the Italian white cattle and those that were 
common in Wales during the tenth century. 
The black of Spain are no doubt the same 
breed as the black species, one hundred and 
fifty of which a Prince of Wales demanded as 
compensation for an injury that occurred 
nearly a thousand years ago. 

The ancestors of the Spanish herds were 
from Friesland and Holstein, a very large 
breed, the first introduced into Spain by the 
Goths. Later they were taken to South 
America. One authority asserts that the 
millions now roaming the pampas of Sout 
America sprang from seven cows and one bull 
taken from Seville to the city of Asuncion in 
Paraguay about 1556. 

The great number of black bulls that are 
reserved for fighting purposes in Spain and 
Portugal increases the price of meat, thou- 
sands being conserved in various parts of 
Spain only for the amusement of those who 
are patrons of the most brutal and unfair 
sport which has been for eons the delight of 
the Spaniard. 

The Portuguese herds and many of the 
cattle of Spain possess very long horns like 
the Hungarian, often measuring five feet from 
tip to tip, but in size the cattle are unlike the 
Hungarian which are a very large breed. The 
Portuguese oxen used in the vineyards and 
for general agricultural purposes are smaller 
than the smaller breeds of their American 
progenitors. 

The best pasturage lands for rearing 
bulls are along the low banks of the 
Tagus. These districts are noted for the 
quality of bulls they produce, many groups 
for bull-fights going from here every year to 
Madrid and other Spanish towns. 

As compared to the horse, the ox has greater 
powers of endurance, and is very little lower 
in the scale of intelligence. The lion, mis- 
named the king of beasts, finds his master 
when put into the ring with the highly bred 
fighting bull of Southern Mexico. There is 
no record of a victory by a lion over a 
bull, whose attacks are received with su- 
preme evidence of terror, cowering before the 
charge of the bull like a pigmy before a 
giant. 

The primitive animal must have chosen the 
rhinoceros and elephant as his most congenial 
companions, as remains dating from very 
remote geological periods have been found 
with those of the greater beasts. 


- CATTLE ON TOMB OF PTAHHOTEP, SAKKARA, EGYPT, ABOUT 2,000 B. C. 
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Their Ears Are Safe 


R at least should be now in Massachusetts. 

Our new anti-cropping bill went into effect 
September 1. Henceforth the man or woman 
who ventures to exhibit a dog at a show in this 
state with ears cropped after the above date 
is in for an interview with His Majesty the 
Law. Furthermore, whoever owns a dog in 
this Commonwealth whose ears have been 
sacrificed to meet some demand of fad or 
fashion after this date is headed for the same 
kind of interview. For disregarding this new 
law there is a possible penalty of $250. 

If some of the dog fanciers have been, or 
think they have been, hard hit by this meas- 
ure, we are sure the dogs that have been the 
victims of the practice are congratulating one 
another on their good fortune. We shall soon 
get used to seeing the kinds of dogs formerly 
subjected to this demand of fashion looking 
as Nature evidently intended they should 
look. A horse deprived of the most of his 
tail may seem to the vain and inhumane 
owner a mark of distinction but to the rest of 
the world such a horse is daily proclaiming his 
owner’s lack of both fine feeling and love for 
animals. The fewer the docked horses in 
show rings and the fewer mutilated-eared 
dogs at our dog shows the clearer the evidences 
that we are slowly but surely being civilized. 


Poor Poll 


We are told that great numbers of parrots, 
especially the smaller kind, are caught and 
put aboard ship for sale in distant lands, that 
many of them die during the passage, being 
sadly neglected on the voyage, and in many 
instances once reaching their destination are 
bought by those who know nothing, and care 
little, about the proper way to feed, and main- 
tain them in health. The result is that they 
drag out a miserable existence till death comes 
to their relief. We doubt if this is true of 
their lot in this country. Probably nothing 
would stop this evil but a high duty upon such 
birds brought into a foreign country. But to 
hope for this kind of remedy seems almost idle 
at present. 


A woman was entering a movie when she 
was stopped by an attendant. ‘“‘Excuse me, 
Madam,” he said, “but you can’t take your 
dog inside.” 

“How absurd!” protested the woman. 
“What harm could the pictures do to a tiny 
dog like this?” 


OUR DUMB 
Handwriting on the Wall 


E are quite willing to have Mr. Worldly- 

wise and Mr. Dontyoubelieveit smile at 
our guilelessness and optimism, but we do not 
hesitate to say that on the walls of the world’s 
great war arsenals ominous words have been 
traced of late that may well blanch the faces 
of earth’s war lords to whom all pacifists are 
anathema, and who smile at the suggestion 
that some day swords and spears may furnish 
excellent material for the tiller of the soil. 

At this moment forty-five nations have 
signed the Kellogg treaties, or signified their 
purpose to do so. Mr. Kellogg says he be- 
lieves all the nations will ultimately come into 
the pact. From the first we have recognized 
this forward movement toward the peace of 
the world as one of the most significant 
events in the history of mankind. Nations, 
hitherto, have been talking about being pre- 
pared for war. Fear of their neighbor, or 
neighbors, has meant more soldiers, more gun- 
boats, more munition factories. Today it 
looks as if we were preparing for peace. Of 
course there are those who still insist that man 
is a born fighter, that no treaties or covenants 
will ever stay his clenched fist when his blood 
is up. Well, we are quite sure of one thing: 
he has never before so frankly and willingly 
declared himself for peace. The nations of 
the earth, some day delivered from the stag- 
gering loads of debt and taxation piled upon 
their backs by the taskmaster War, will 
wonder why they played the part of fools so 
long. 


Do You Eat Lobster? 


le you do, here is something you ought to 
know. Much controversy has been had as to 
the humane way to destroy them. Alas, from 
time immemorial it has been the custom with 
many to plunge them into boiling water, 
except in cases where they are instantly split 
in half for broiling. A friend deeply inter- 
ested in animal welfare writes us from Eng- 
land: ‘You will be interested to know that 
some years ago careful experiments were made 
by our scientists, including the General Secre- 
tary of the Zoological Gardens, London. The 
result was that what many of us thought was 
the most cruel way of killing lobsters was the 
most humane. We have very large lobster 
fisheries on some of our coasts. The three 
plans in general use are putting them in cold 
water which is allowed to come to the boiling 
point gradually, plunging them into water 
already boiling, and stabbing with a stiletto. 
The first was pronounced far the best. Ata 
temperature of about 100 Fahrenheit the 
lobster becomes comatose and shows no move- 
ment, still less struggles or makes any outcry. 
As the temperature rises to the boiling point 
life has become extinct without suffering. 
The second plan is undeniably cruel; they 
struggle and sometimes give evidence of great 
distress, and are slow in dying. Stabbing with 
a sharp stiletto is instantaneous when done by 
an expert. The brain cell, however, is only 
about the size of a pea, and therefore easily 
missed, with the result, doubtless, of a great 
deal of suffering.” 

Our hope has been that when lobsters are 
cut in half from head to tail for broiling the 
brain has been instantly destroyed. But if 
the brain is as small as described above we 
fear it is often missed by the heavy knife used. 
No one sensitive to suffering of any kind 
would want even so lowly a creature as a lob- 
ster to be cruelly killed for his benefit. 
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A Remarkable Story Ver: fed 
M*xx amazing reports of doy.’ intelli. 


gence get into the newspaper:. Not g 
few of them give evidence of the + -porter’s 
gifted pencil far more concerned wiih faney 
than fact. We intend that Our Dum Animals 
shall give its readers nothing that ha- not been 
verified. Last month two clippings ca: i€ telling 
of a family, part of which had gone +) church 
and part of which, young children, |.ad been 
left at home with the dog. The hous: caught 
fire. During the service the dog hu: vied into 
the church and sought to induce the .ather to 
follow him out. The dog’s attempt: to con. 
vince the father that he was nee cd were 
unavailing. The unfortunate children were 
destroyed with the house. This secined like 
a possibly exaggerated story. We wrote to 
the postmaster at Richmond, Kentucky, the 
town near the tragedy, and here is the reply: 


Richmond, Ky., 9-7-98 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
Boston, Mass. 
My dear Sir: 


Answering the enclosed. letter relative to 
dog I have to report that I have investigated 
this story and the facts are as follows: 


T have this from Mr. Dean who is the father 
of the children that were burned to death. 
He was in church and one of his daughters 
had joined the church and he had this on his 
mind when he noticed one of his fox hounds 
coming down the aisle of the church. The 
dog came to his side several times and would 
turn and start for the door again. He gave 
the dog no thought until someone saw the 
house in flames, except to think it strange that 
the dog should come into the church which 
was something it had never done before. 

Respectfully, 
Burton Roserts 
Postmaster 


Five Hams Go Round the World 


N the efforts of the Royal S. P. C. A. of 
Great Britain to secure the humane slaugh- 

ter of food animals the Society has met the 
assertion of the packers that the meat of hogs 
instantly killed by being shot would not keep 
as well as that from hogs killed by having 
their throats cut and being allowed to bleed 
to death—the almost universal custom in 
England and the United States. To meet 
this objection the Royal S. P. C. A. decided 
to put five York hams and one Wiltshire cut 
ham into the witness box after their return 
from a round-the-world cruise. Here’s the 
story: 

“To prove the superior keeping property of 
the meat of humanely killed pigs, even when 
exposed to extreme atmospheric variations, 
five hams from pigs which were shot last July, 
and cured by Messrs. W. Bramham & Son in 
their usual way, were sent for a journey round 
the world, starting from Leeds in September. 
The hams traveled approximately 23,500 
miles. On the return of the hams to Leeds 
they were unpacked and cut into halves at the 
thickest part for examination by a leading 
veterinary and meat inspector who had seen 
them packed and had verified they were from 
shot pigs. No portion of the meat showed 
any signs of deterioration, even the marrow 
of the thigh bones was perfectly sound.” 

We venture the statement that some of the 
ham and bacon men are still insisting that the 
five witnesses were guilty of perjury. Why 
let a stubborn fact interfere with business? 
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L. WiLtLtarD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN HERMAN N. DEAN 
Harvey R. FULLER Frep T. VICKERS 
Water B. Pore Harotp G. ANDREWS 
Davip A. BoLToN Howarp WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
Harvey R. Boston, 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
CHARLES F. Ciark, Lynn, Eastern Essex 
Witu1am Enos, Methuen, Western Essex 
TuEoporE W. Pearson, Springfield, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 


Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
Wituram H. Lyne, New Bedford, 
Wixrie_p E. Dunnam, Attleboro, 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A,, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpGar 
Levinstern, Pres.; Mrs. Wm. McDonatp, First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. E. L. Kianre, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs. A. J. FuRBUSH, Treas. ; Miss Heten W. 
Porter, Rec. Sec.; Miss A. P. Eaton, Cor. Sec.; 
Mrs. A. P. Fisher, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 11,932 
Cases investigated .............. 640 
Animals examined .............. 4,334 
Number of prosecutions.......... 16 
Number of convictions .......... 14 
Horses taken from work ......... 67 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 74 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ................ 39,395 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Mary E. Potter of 
Dartmouth and of Mrs. A. G. Cochrane of 
Worcester. 

September 11, 1928. 


My father used to say, “There’ s no use try- 
ing to reason out of a man’s mind what reason 


did not put into it.” Wooprow Wi1son 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. | 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry I. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, | 
from 11 to 1. 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 737 Cases 2,357 
Dogs 510 Dogs 1,920 
Cats 202 Cats 415 
Horses 18 Birds 9 
Birds 6 Horses 8 
Rabbit 1 Monkeys 3 

Operations 487 Duck 1 
Rat 1 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 74,913 
Free Dispensary Cases ............ 138,285 


MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P.C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in August 
For leading horse unfit for work on public way de- 
fendant was fined $20; committed for non-payment. 
Driving galled horse, $15 fine. 
Cruelly transporting livestock, $10 fine. 
Cruelly beating horse, $25 fine. 
Inflicting unnecessary cruelty on dog, $10 fine. 
Driving horse with sore back, $15 fine. 
Driving galled horse, $10 fine. 
TInflicting cruelty on horse, convicted, case filed. 
Cruelly beating horse, $25 fine. 
Driving galled horse, $15 fine. 
For exposing poison with the intent to kill quad- 


rupeds, defendant was fined $190 and committed to 


jail for non-payment. 
Causing unnecessary suffering to horse, $20 fine. 
Driving lame horse, convicted, case continued. 
Cruelly beating horse, $15 fine. 
Cruelly beating dog by throwing it from second- 
story window to brick sidewalk, $30 fine. 
Selling a horse unfit for labor, $5 fine. 
Cruelly beating a horse, $25 fine. 


- 
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All Are Invited to Big Fair 


Women’s Auxiliary of Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. Holds Annual Event on 
Thursday, November 15 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. invites every reader 
of Our Dumb Animals, from far or near, to 
their Hospitality Day and Fair for the benefit 
of the Society, to be held from 10 a. mM. to 
10 p. M., Thursday, November 15, 1928, at 
the Society’s headquarters, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. All are urged to come to 
help those who cannot help themselves. 
Contributions of funds or articles for the 
sales tables will be highly appreciated and 
should be sent to Women’s Auxiliary, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, as early as con- 
venient. 
Among the attractions of the day will be 
a bridge tournament in charge of Mrs. H. E. 
Prescott, café luncheon and afternoon tea 
under the direction of Mrs. Edith W. Levin- 
stein, president of the Auxiliary, and a “grab” 
where one may make a slight investment on a 
blind chance. The various tables will be 
attended by carefully selected committees, of 
which the chairmen are: Utility, Mrs. H. F. 
Woodward; apron, Mrs. E. J. Robbins; 
candy, Mrs. Charles F. Rowley; white ele- 
phant, Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher; fancy, Mrs. 
Mary M. Richmond; baby, Mrs. F. A. Mor- 
rill; flower, Mrs. Earl Reed van Sickle; and 
food, Mrs. Fred B. Kimball. In addition to 
the features mentioned, some surprises of an 
interesting nature are promised by the com- 
mittee. Do not miss this big day in behalf 
of animal welfare. Come early, stay late, 
bring a well-filled purse, but come! 


Thousands of Horses Watered 


Reports from the five hydrant watering 
stations for horses on the streets of Boston, 
maintained by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
for the period from August 1 to September 7, 
show that 20,862 horses quenched their thirst 
through this service. It is only through the 
generosity of our friends that we are enabled 
each year to open and maintain these stations 
which are such a blessing to the work-horses 
of the city. 


NEW CHEVROLET SMALL ANIMAL AMBULANCE ADDED TO EQUIPMENT OF 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL IN SEPTEMBER 
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AND MERCY TO 
Every Livina 
AN 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CxHar_Les G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
CuHaARLEs E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 

British West Indies 
Nicasio Zulaica C............. ‘hile 
China 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder......... Cuba 
Anthony Schmidt............. Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo........... Ecuador 
William B. Allison............ Guatemala 
Leonard T. Hawksley.......... Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé....... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .. . Madeira 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Altanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia : 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The Constitution is not honored by blind 
worship. The more open-eyed we become, 
as a nation, to its defects, and the prompter 
we grow in applying with the unhesitating 
courage of conviction all thoroughly-tested or 
well-considered expedients necessary to make 
self-government among us a straightforward 
thing of simple method, single, unstinted 
power, and clear responsibility, the nearer will 
we approach to the sound sense and practical 
genius of the great and honorable statesmen 
of 1787. 

Wooprow Wiison, “Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of the United States” 


We are on the Great Road with the animals 
and the trees and the stars, traveling to other 
nights and days. Epwarp CARPENTER 


Humane Meeting in Bombay 


Humanitarian League in India Awards Prizes 
to Enthusiastic Students—Juvenile 
Leagues Organized 


S$ an illustration of the value of seed sown 
by the distribution of humane literature 
in foreign lands may be cited the present 
prosperity of the Bombay Humanitarian 
League, India. Some twenty years ago a vice- 
president of the American Humane Education 
Society sent a package of literature on protec- 
tion of animals to a prominent Indian in 
Bombay. The result was that in 1910 the 
Bombay Humanitarian League was organ- 
ized. This society has grown in numbers and 
influence and only a few months ago held in 
Bombay a largely attended public gathering 
to distribute prizes to successful candidates in 
the League’s prize competition schemes for 
high schools and colleges. 

Several prominent persons participated in 
the exercises, including Lallubhai Jhaveri, 
president of the League, who reviewed its 
activities for the last seventeen years. He 
spoke of the education of the masses in the 
villages which sent out their animals to cattle 
markets whence, unfortunately, they were 
dragged to slaughter-houses, and emphasized 
the necessity of adopting a purely vegetarian 
diet. Secretary Maganlal M. Shah summar- 
ized the efforts of the League in reducing ani- 
mal sacrifice in the name of religion, and men- 
tioned several small states where this has been 
prohibited. More than 2,000 people in Bom- 
bay are now vegetarians. 

More than 500 students took part in the 
competitions for essays on humanitarian sub- 
jects, the results being very satisfactory. 
Prominent merchants contributed liberally 
towards the prizes. The scheme was sup- 
ported by the heads of schools and colleges 
and the newspapers. The League has started 
Juvenile Leagues of Mercy, the plan having 
been explained in 44 Bombay high schools, 
of which eight have already started such 
Leagues with 300 young humanitarians as 
members. Other speakers told of gaining 
ground in the efforts to teach practical lessons 
of kindness, love and justice in various schol- 
astic institutions. The organizer of the 
Juvenile Leagues explained the great educa- 
tive and moral value of humane education and 
said it was a very important part of training. 
In view of the enthusiastic response from the 
high schools in Bombay, he felt there was no 
doubt the movement would be powerful and 
popular in time. 

A representative of the prize winners spoke 
of the students’ appreciation of the efforts of 
the League and urged the students to take 
part in the movement as a noble one. The 
addresses were interspersed with appropriate 
songs, appealing for mercy to animals. 


Fund for Retired Workers 


Again we make our appeal for the Trust 
Fund for the benefit of field missionaries and 
others who have given their lives to the service 
of promoting humane education. The Fund 
now amounts to $1,320. 


. . 
. 


TI am convinced that kindness to animals is 
not only a powerful cause of material pros- 
perity, but also of moral prosperity. Teach- 
ing it need not disturb the routine of the 
school. One day in the week all our lessons 
refer to this subject. The results are exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. DE SaILiy 
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Oil Painting Awarded 


Alabama Parent-Teacher Body R «ceives 
Work of Art by Miss Eddy 


N oil painting entitled “Madonna of the 
Clouds” or “*The Spirit of Mot! -rhood” 
has been awarded to the humane ¢ jucation 
committee of the Alabama Congres. of Par. 
ents and Teachers for activities di: ing the 
year 1927-28 that have been mosi in con. 
formity with suggestions from the humane 
education committee of the National ‘ ongress 
of Parents and Teachers, which advovates an 
educational program of humaneness as 4 
character-builder. 

The award was made to the Alabania com. 
mittee, of which Miss Kate McLemore, book. 
keeper for the state department of education, 
was chairman, by Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, of 
Tacoma, Wash., chairman of the national 
humane education committee. 

The painting won by the Alabama commit- 
tee is by Miss Sarah J, Eddy, of Rhode Island, 
and was given by her for this purpose. Miss 
Eddy is a member of a family that has been 
conspicuous in literary and humanitarian 
achievements and both Miss Eddy and her 
father have contributed valuable literary work 
in the humanitarian field. 

The painting is a large, original cloud pic- 
ture, depicting the spirit of motherhood. It 
is done in soft gray and blue tones, which adds 
to the effect of the ethereal quality of the 
picture. Plans are being formulated to 
exhibit the picture at the Woman’s Club at a 
date to be announced later. 

Alabama’s service to the humane education 
movement through the compilation and 
publication of a teacher’s handbook of humane 
education, which was authorized by the state 
board of education and compiled by Miss 
Kate McLemore, and which consists of sys- 
tematized material for use by teachers, is 
considered the chief reason for the award to 
Alabama of the painting. Because of its 
practical form, this booklet has been widely 
popular among teachers of the state and has 
been called for as a model for similar publi- 
cations in various states throughout the coun- 
try and even in foreign countries. It is said 
to be outstanding because of its practical 
nature. 

In addition to this, copies of a humane 
education study program for Parent-Teacher 
groups, both for pre-school and grade ages, 
which was worked out by Mrs. Jennie R. 
Nichols, were sent to every Parent-Teacher 
Association in the state. During Be Kind to 
Animals week in April, the committee in 
Alabama asked newspapers in the state for 
publicity for this movement and had speakers 
in the schools to address the children. 


PASTURE POEMS, Rev. Leslie Clare Manchester. 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals will connect Mr. 
Manchester’s name with some of the most charming 
and musical verse that has appeared in these 
columns. In an attractive booklet of 24 pages, 
bound in heavy paper, small enough to enclose in a 
regular envelope, are collected twenty-two of these 
poems, all of which have been published originally 
in Our Dumb Animals. Here is an opportunity to 
give as a present a choice selection of inspiring 
animal verse, the price of the booklet being but 25 
cents, or five copies for one dollar. Orders should 
be mailed direct to the author, Rev. Leslie Clare 
Manchester, Cassadaga, Volusia County, Florida. 


Oct. 
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Oct. 19.28 
The Caged Chipmunk 


ISADORA KERR 


TO cee a chipmunk spin 
His weary round 

Within a man-made wheel 
Puts man to shame 

And God to scorn. 


It is an evil thing 

When men will stand, 

And gape and grin, 

To sce the frantic little thing 

Spin out his hundredth mile or more; 
And seek in vain an open door. 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement 


The following unsolicited testimonial comes 
to us from H. E. Browne, manager of the 
Canby Herald, Oregon, dated August 21, 1928: 

For more than thirty-five years I have read 
Our Dumb Animals and there have been few 
issues missed. 

Always a lover of animals, I get more enjoy- 
ment out of the paper than out of any other 
magazine we get on exchange. It is a work 
that should interest more people than seem to 
be interested. I would be lost without the 
magazine and I Jook for its arrival in the mails 
with as much interest as I look for the coming 
of the paper boy each morning or evening. 

I regard this humane work as important as 
any branch of education and I would like to 
see Qur Dumb Animals in every public school 
library in the United States. There are les- 
sons of citizenship found within its columns 
and perusal of its pages cannot help but be of 
great benefit to the younger generation, as 
well as a help to the dumb beasts. 

If there is anything we can do to promote 
your work we will be happy to reciprocate. 


tke 


VERNER JOHNSON AND HIS DOG “PRINCE” 

A few weeks ago Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, prime 
minister of Canada, presented a certificate of the Royal Humane 
Society of Canada to Verner Johnson of Big River, Sask., and a 
silver collar to “Prince,” the leader of Johnson’s dog team. 
Last winter these two were responsible for saving the life of 
Miss Rose Littlewood, of Foam Lake, Sask., who was discovered 
by Johnson in a cabin more than 120 miles from civilization, 
suffering from acute appendicitis. Though a blizzard threatened, 
Johnson undertook to get the girl to civilization, but was over- 
taken by the storm and lost his way. Finally he gave the lead 
to Prince who brought him safely to Big River, from where the 
Canadian National Railways rushed Miss Littlewood to Prince 


Albert by special train. 
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A Soldier's Dog 


ALICE M. DANIELS 


of dogs, especially to those who have 

known the joy of their faithful compan- 
ionship and who understand and appreciate 
their loyalty and splendid intelligence. 

Just an ugly mongrel, this dog of my story. 
No member of Dogdom’s Four Hundred was 
he; and I doubt that the family tree of his 
parents was even important enough to cast 
the tiniest of shadows. 

This story was told to me as we were seated 
on the ferry that plies daily between Burling- 
ton, Vt., and Port Douglas, N. Y., crossing 
beautiful Lake Champlain. 

With the usual idle curiosity of the summer 
vacationist, I allowed my gaze to wander 
among the happy, bustling crowd. Pert, 
gaily dressed flappers there were, chattering 
away like magpies; fond parents with their 
tiny kiddies clinging to their hands; sedate 
matrons; men both young and old; in fact, 
all the hundred and one kinds of humanity 
that is so typical of this great country of ours. 

Finally, my attention was drawn to my 
nearest traveling companions. A dignified, 
elderly couple were they, most carefully and 
expensively groomed; obviously, people of 
wealth and refinement. At the gentleman’s 
feet crouched the hero of my story, “Rags,” 
his heavy jaws resting upon his forepaws, so 
evidently a mongrel and such a decided con- 
trast to that very prosperous couple did he 
seem, that I must have stared impolitely. 

The old gentleman returned my glance and 
as his eyes met mine, I knew that my face had 
betrayed my thoughts. “I beg your pardon,” 
he ventured, “I’m afraid that my dog hasn’t 
made the best of impressions, has he?” 

Naturally embarrassed 
at having my thoughts 
read so easily, I stammered 
a bit incoherently, that “it 
was hardly the dog that I 
should have associated with 
people of their type.” 

“Rags is old and homely, 
I admit,” the man con- 
tinued, “but to us he is 
beyond price.” 

His wife smiled and 
nodded her head in agree- 
ment, as she leaned for- 
ward and fondled the dog’s 
ugly head with her soft 
white hand. 

Immediately, I sensed a 
story, and with a little 
encouragement my travel- 
ing companion rewarded 
me with a tale that I have 
never been able to forget, 
although this happened 
some years ago. 

“Rags is a soldier’s dog,” 
the man began. “‘You see, 
our son Jim went ‘over 
there’ with those countless 
other American lads to do 
his share in that horrible 
maelstrom of death and 
destruction that we knew 
as the World War. While 
billeted in a small town, 
just behind the lines, Jim 
came upon Rags, then a 
tiny puppy, trying in vain 
to find warmth and food 


Te little story is dedicated to all lovers 


by the dead body of his mother. They 
adopted each other immediately, and were 
constant companions during two years of ter- 
ror and bloodshed. Jim told us later that the 
feel of that shaggy little body and the rough 
caress were the only bit of happiness that he 
knew during that terrible siege. 

“Later, Jim was invalided home, suffering 
from shell shock and minor wounds and with 
him came Rags. The dog remained with him 
at the Army and Navy Hospital, and had 
much to do, in our opinion, with the lad’s 
return to health and strength. 

“T did have to pull a few wires before they 
would allow the dog to remain,” he chuckled, 
reminiscently, “but remain he did. So, you 
see, when Jim was released, finally, and did 
come home, we were so overjoyed at his re- 
turn that we accepted Rags as sort of a 
necessary evil. 

“T confess that my wife did have to stand 
a bit of good natured raillery about her ‘thor- 
oughbred’ from our friends, and many a 
greasy bone left its tell-tale mark on the rug 
before the library fire, while the prints of his 
muddy paws upon the stairs and in the hall- 
ways were a source of great annoyance to the 
housekeeper.” 

“Are you bored?” he questioned at this 
juncture. 

I assured him that I was much interested, 
and begged him to continue; and so he went on. 

“Although our boy was physically well 
again, shell shock had left him in such a way 
that any loud report or sudden noise would 
leave him speechless, paralyzed, in fact, for a 
few seconds at a time. 

“Rags, with some super instinct, sensed 
these attacks, and at these times he would 
tug sharply at Jim’s coat sleeve or trouser 
leg and never failed to bring him back to 
earth again, and as the attack passed, a pat 
of the boy’s hand on the shaggy head seemed 
to say that all was well, and the two would 
go on as though nothing had happened. One 
day, as Jim was crossing the square with Rags 
at his heels the shriek of the siren and clatter 
of fire trucks turned the boy to stone, directly 
in front of the oncoming wheels. I have the 
story of an eye witness of what then hap- 
pened,” continued the narrator. ‘Rags, with 
more than human intelligence, ran. between 
Jim’s legs, upsetting him neatly. With his 
then powerful jaws, he grabbed his shoulder 
and pulled him to safety, in less time than it 
takes me to tell you.” 

The eyes of the soldier boy’s mother be- 
came a bit misty at this point, and nm my 
heart I knew that, being a mother, this episode 
was ever fresh in her memory. 

But to continue. ‘The boy was stunned 
and bruised, but his life was saved, but Rags 
here still carries the scars of his bravery.” As 
he spoke he lifted the dog’s front leg, and run- 
ning across the ribs, from front to back leg, 
was revealed a hideous scar that the shaggy 
coat refused to hide. 

“Rags almost paid with his life, but we 
nursed him back to life and have made pretty 
much of a fool of him ever since.” 

Just then a tall, serious-faced young man 
made his way toward us, and I knew by the 
dog’s evident delight that it must be the Jim 
of the story. 

Rags rose to greet his master, and the look 
that passed between them I can find no words 
fittingly to describe. 

As we were then nearing our destination, I 
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thanked the kindly story teller, and joined 
the rest of the party at the rail. A few mo- 
ments later I felt a touch on my arm and 
Jim’s mother addressed me apologetically. 
“Tf father hasn’t bored you too much, Td 
like to have you see for yourself how Rags 
guards his master. The landing whistle will 
get Jim,”’ she declared, “‘it always does; so if 
you are really interested, just keep your eyes 
on them.” 

And sure enough, the whistle blew long and 
loud, and the young man became rigid, utterly 
unconscious of the bustle and movement 
about him. But Rags, ever loyal and watch- 
ful, had not forgotten. A few sharp tugs at 
his master’s sleeve, and the tense muscles and 
nerves relaxed, the rigid hand became normal 
and found its way to the faithful creature’s 
head. 

Again that look from those brown dog eyes 
straight into the kind blue ones of his master. 
Somehow I was not a bit ashamed of the tears 
that seemed to find their way into my own or 
of the lump that rose in my throat. I doubt 
if any other person than myself had seen this 
drama, but I have never been able to forget. 

Is there a Dog Heaven, I wonder? There 
must be, for such animals as this, and I pray 
that it is not too far from Rags’ beloved mas- 
ter’s. I'd like to think that when Judgment 
Day rolls around, Rags’ kindly tug at his mas- 
ter’s sleeve will receive the returning pat of 
Jim’s hand and knowing that ‘all’s well,’ they 
will go through eternity side by side. 


A Tragedy of the Highway 
DOROTHY WHITNEY 


T was only a tiny helpless kitten trying to 
make its way across one of our main high- 
ways. Huge panting monsters, that dealt 
death to any small creature that happened in 
their path, were coming from both directions. 
The little thing was frightened. It looked 
wildly one way and then the other, but there 
was no one to stop the traffic and let the tiny 
animal pass across in safety. Only volun- 
tary kindness on the part of the drivers of 
those instruments of death, could save the 
life of that small bit of God’s creation. 

I applied the brakes hurriedly to the car 
that I was driving and watched to see the tiny 
creature move safely across the crowded high- 
way. Almost was it out of harm’s way when 
some thoughtless driver back of our car 
speeded up his engine, passed our car and 
dealt quick death to the little animal. 

A few more seconds would have allowed it 
to escape. Had it been given a foot more of 
space on the highway it would have been out 
of the way of the cruel wheels. But no! 
someone was in too much of a hurry to avoid 
crushing the life from a tiny helpless creature. 

How can human beings so thoughtlessly 
deal death to the lesser of God’s creation? 
True, it was only a kitten, but that kitten had 
as much right to life as did those who killed it. 
Why take from even the least of God’s crea- 
tures the gift of life which we can never return? 
Surely no one is in so great a hurry that it is 
necessary to ruthlessly crush some tiny creature 
beneath the hurrying wheels when a few sec- 
onds, at most, would allow it to pass in safety. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for akennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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What One Editor Thinks of Us 


OR many years it has been our policy to 
mail Our Dumb Animals regularly to prac- 
tically all periodicals in the country. Thinking 
that some of these copies might not be appre- 
ciated by the various editors, we are circular- 
izing every periodical on our mailing list ask- 
ing if the editors wish to continue receiving 


EDITOR MARSHALL, YORKVILLE, ILL., 
AND “JACK” 


Our Dumb Animals, which is offered free. 
Some very interesting replies have come back, 
but none more appreciative than this from 
H. R. Marshall, editor of the Kendall County 
Record, Yorkville, 


Recently I answered a card questionnaire 
as to whether or not I wished your excellent 
paper continued to my address. The answer 
was in a word of one syllable and in caps, 
“YES.” No paper comes over my desk from 
which I get so much of good for my readers on 
the work I hope you will live vears to con- 
tinue. 

I haven’t the finances or facilities for the 
large preservation, but my little back yard— 
about 100 x 75—abounds in bird life. My 
old bull-dog permits the rabbits and the 
squirrels to amble about the yard, but sees 
that no cat enters to disturb their pleasures. 
But he, at the same time, has been taught 
to let the cat go unharmed—it is sometimes 
ludicrous in the extreme. We still have 
wrens, robins, doves and catbirds in our trees, 
but the rest have left, for, I suppose, the 
moulting period. I know, from results, that 
through your articles and through my puny 
efforts to emulate you, we have done much for 
dumb life in Yorkville. 


A Cat’s Testimonial 


A letter purporting to come from a Persian 
cat named “ Hadji”’ enthusiastically endorses 
New Age Vitamin Foods advertised on an- 
other page of this magazine. He says, “I 
have never felt so well and never heard myself 
talked about so much—comments made upon 
my beautiful coat and fine condition. If they 
can work such wonders on me, I don’t see why 
they should not be good for everybody.” 


Oc 1928 


Cats on Fox Farms 


M. B. WEIL 


“CATS WANTED 

with kittens not over 4 days old. Call Melrvs> 999” 

Si H was the ad. that excited my ciriosity 

What could anybody want with :s many 
cats as that ad. implied? So I tel. phoned 
Melrose 999, but received no answer v:ntil my 
third attempt, late in the day. ; 

“Are you the party advertising for cats with 
young kittens?” 

“Yes, we did, but we have all we need now.” 

“Do you pay for them?” 

“No, we get them from people who want to 
get rid of them.” 

So that was that. 

And thereupon I had a picture of a “slaugh. 
ter of the innocents,”’ to minister to woman’s 
vanity—for the advertiser was a leading fur 
company! My sympathy went out to the 
doomed cats and their babies, whose fur would 
parade under various guises with high-sound- 
ing names! 

However, the advertisement haunted me to 
the extent that I called on the fur company, 
and then came enlightenment. I was invited 
to visit the company’s fox farm some miles 
from the city, and there I saw for myself just 
why so many cats with kittens were wanted. 
They were to be foster mothers to baby foxes 
whose mothers had too many babies in one 
litter! The mother fox can nourish properly 
only so many young ones, so when her family 
exceeds that number outside help must be 
-i—g upon, or the valuable little foxes will 

ie. 

The mother foxes are very irritable when 
they have young ones, and caring for them 
and their litters is a difficult matter, so arti- 
ficial feeding is out of the question. Strange 
to say, mother cats’ milk has been found to 
be a satisfactory substitute, and the fox babies 
thrive on it. The cats do not object to their 
unusual foster children, so everything is 
lovely. 


ONE OF THE FOSTER MOTHERS 


The fox farm proved so interesting that I 
secured a few pictures, although it was impos- 
sible to get one of the cats and foxes together. 
However, I succeeded in getting a satisfactory 
pose by a handsome mother cat, which is here 
reproduced. 
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Value of Pets in the Home 


JULIA W. WOLFE in The R.S.P.C.A. 
Journal 


RHAPS the sweetest recollections of 
childhood are those connected with a 
t—some frisky, affectionate little animal or 
gay little bird loved and tended in the far- 
away golden days. Pets are an endless joy to 
children. They lend themselves readily to 
every kind of make-believe, and are always 
available as playthings and consolers of woe. 
Talking it over with a cat, a dog, or a bird, has 
a soothing power not at all times attainable 
through human agencies. 

“My pony is so sympathetic,” said a little 
girl, and “has such a sense of humor.” The 
pure delight afforded by these cherished 
friends in feathers and fur is sufficient reason 
for their presence in every household. Par- 
ents sometimes complain that they are such a 
trouble, are in the way, and require so much 
care. Could they realize thoroughly their 
yalue as a source of happiness and a means of 
education, these objections would forever 
cease. Childhood without pets is bleak and 
barren and altogether incomplete. Like a 
vine in the desert with tendrils blown in every 
direction because there is no object to twine 
around, the child without some dumb creature 
to love and protect finds his bubbling impulses 
and loving longings crushed to earth. He 
needs to lavish his growing and expansive af- 
fection upon some suitable object, otherwise he 
loses more than can be counted and weighed. 

What the child loves he will most observe 
and study. Some knowledge comes concern- 
ing the habits and ways of the little creatures 
that share his life; and personal affairs are 
insensibly arranged so that there will be time 
for everything—for play, for stories, for work. 

Children, like most savages, are frequently 
cruel. Animals that are dependent have a 
civilizing influence upon the child. for the sav- 
agery of children is that of ignorance, not of 
malice. The many wants of pets, their help- 
lessness, awaken a sense of moral responsi- 
bility. A living creature cannot be neglected 
without pain and suffering following. Very 
different is the condition of the book or toy 
that is forgotten and left out in the rain. It 
is spoiled, and the loss is the child’s own. In 
a measure he is responsible only to himself for 
the welfare of inanimate possessions. But a 
sentient being who can repay love with love 
has a deeper claim. Things that feel have 
rights. Even young children recognize this, 
and learn through affection for their four- 
footed friends to recognize this claim to health 
and happiness. 

Pets have also a hygienic value, many of 
them requiring fresh air and exercise at regu- 
lar intervals. This necessarily takes the child 
out of doors, in sunshine, on dark days, and in 
all sorts of weather. It gives an object of 
interest to what would otherwise be a dull 
performance. Many a listless girl who would 
rebel at rubbers and raincoat, glides into them 
smilingly when it is a question of a walk with 
“Rover” or “Fido.” How willingly these 
burdens are borne for a dumb friend! Who 
gains most in the frolic and romping? Per- 
haps the one who gives the most. 


And considering with abundant piety the 
beginning of all things created, he (St. Francis 
of Assisi) called even the least creatures by 
the name of Brother and Sister, because he 
knew them to have one and the same begin- 
Sr. BoNAVENTURA 


ning with himself. 
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Our Bats and Their Habits 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL, PH.D. 


Photograph by American Museum of Natural History, New York 


THE BROWN BAT IS THE COMMONEST 


ATS are the only mammals that really 

fly, and this they do to perfection. A 

thin, rubbery membrane is stretched 

over the lengthened fingers and along the sides 

of the body to the legs and tail, giving these 

little mouse-like animals great lightness and 
power in the air. 

They also have such a well-developed sense 
of touch that they can feel objects in their 
flight and dodge them without actual contact. 
Delicate hairs on their wings are affected by 
the slight rebound of air from such objects, 
and the connecting nerves respond at once. I 
have heard men say that they could “‘feel” 
the trunks of trees on a dark night in time to 
avoid them. 

Some very large bats of the tropics feed 
upon fruits, but our bats are all insect feeders 
and deserve protection as do our song-birds. 
When they first come out at twilight, they are 
hungry and one sees them darting about very 
actively in pursuit of mosquitoes and other 
insects on the wing. The first to appear is 
the big brown bat, then the red bat, the sil- 
very bat, and the hoary bat. 

After hanging up by their hind feet all day 
asleep in some dark place, bats are not only 
hungry but thirsty when they wake up and 
they drink a great deaf of water, because they 
are so active. They do not use it for bathing, 
however, but lick themselves all over like a 
cat and wash their faces with the front part of 
the wing. If their fur is rumpled, they comb 
it out neatly with the sharp claws on their 
hind feet. 

Our commonest and largest species is the 
big brown bat, which ranges over most of the 
continent from Labrador to Alaska southward 
to Florida and California. It is very fond of 
caves, being abundant in the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky. During the winter, many of 
these bats migrate from the north to the 
warmer parts of the south, where they hiber- 
nate. The young of this species, one or two 
in number, are born in June, and are carried 
about by the mother for about two weeks. 
When three months old, they can fly about 
and catch their own food. 

The red bat, which is of very wide distribu- 
tion, may be recognized at once by its glossy, 
orange-red fur. It is four inches long and has 
a wing-spread of a foot. It begins its hunt for 
insects in early twilight; and, instead of hid- 
ing away in caves during the day, it hangs to 
the twigs and leaves of trees in the full glare 
of the sun. 

Early in the summer, the mother gives birth 


to three or four young, an unusually large 
number for bats, and carries them around 
with her for a time in her flights. In the au- 
tumn, they migrate southward like birds. 
When caught, the red bat will fight viciously, 
snapping its needle-sharp teeth like a weasel; 
but it can be tamed, and makes an interesting 
pet. 

The hoary bat, also widely distributed, is 
closely related to the red bat, and resembles it 
in many ways. It lives in the open, hanging 
up by day on any convenient tree; it migrates 
during the winter; and it bears the same un- 
usual number of young and carries them about 
in the same peculiar way. It is even more 
solitary, however, than the red bat; is scarcer; 
and less known because it hunts high in the 
air and rarely begins work before dark. It 
is also an inch. longer and of very different 
color from the red species. 

Among the interesting kinds of bats I saw 
in South America were the little vampires, 
which live upon blood. If a man leaves his 
toes uncovered at night, they may be attacked 
by one of these little creatures in search of a 
meal. But no harm will come of it if the 
visitor is undisturbed, because he neatly seals 
up the wound and administers an antiseptic 
before leaving, which prevents infection. 


The Hermit Crab 


ROBERT HYDE in The Dial 


WITH the sound of the sea 
I fill my shell 
I fill my shell, 
My shell, 
My shell... 
The sea can sing so solemnly, 
Can sing so well, 
So well 
So well... 
The storm winds sing their songs to me, 
What they sing belongs to me, 
To me who dwell 
Below the swell, 
And with their songs I fill my shell 
Beneath the sea, 
Beneath the sea; 
And with their songs I fill my shell 
Below the swell 
Beneath the sea. 

George Eliot said of animals: They may well 
have more in them than they know how to 
make us understand, for we can’t say half what 
we feel with all our words. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try ‘! 


to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— + cee address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.’’ 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Thirteen new Bands of Mercy were reported 
in August, nearly all being in schools. Of 
these, six were in California; five in Pennsyl- 
vania; and one each in Missouri and New 
Jersey. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 168,467 


What One Junior Member Did 


A boy about four years old, with a blue and 
white star badge, was toddling along one of 
the streets in Roxbury, Mass., when a lady 
fond of children stopped to speak to him. 
“Me Band of Mershy boy,” he said to her, 
“me feed poor ole kitties.” 

A peddler came along just then and struck 
his horse with the whip. The youngster 
shouted, ““Hi, mister, you no lick horshy, me 
tell Tony.” 

The driver. seeing the blue and white Band 
of Mercy badge, having had some experience 
with wearers of this badge, quickly put up his 
whip. 


The Cats’ Dialogue 


“Why, hello, ‘Tommy,’ ” said one old cat 
to another in one of the alleys where he lived. 
“*How is it you are so fat and happy? I have 
been away with my mistress and when I left 
you were starved and miserable, and now you 
are fat and happy. What has happened?” 

“Oh,” said Tommy, “‘it is the star boys and 
girls. They come around and feed us with 
milk and fish, then they put out water to 
drink and bits of meat, and in cold weather 
they fix us beds in boxes and on old couches in 
sheds around here, and don’t we love to see 
them coming around? Some have gilt stars 
and some have blue and white stars, but they 
all take care of us. Well, here comes one 
now. Good-bye.” 


Understanding 


Happy the dog or other animal, humans in- 
cluded, whose motives are understood and 
appreciated. A true story comes to us from 
Woodburn, Oregon, of a man who owned a 
dog. One night the dog barked to such an 
extent that his owner was unable to sleep, and 
presently the man lost his patience and arose, 
kicking the animal into silence. In the morn- 
ing, when the man went to his garage to get 
his car, he found that the garage had been 
broken into during the night and his auto- 
mobile stolen. Which, of course, was what 
the dog was trying to tell the man all the time. 
One cannot, for some reason, feel any great 
sympathy for the man. It is to be hoped that 


he will take the lesson to heart. 
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Bands of Mercy in the Philippines 


CABADBARAN BAND OF MERCY, AGUSAN, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Oct 1928 


President Fortunato A. Moreno says: “We are for the complete eradication of the unwarrant- 


able cruelty to animals in the Islands.” 
sixty members, many of them school pupils. 


brought an account from Eli George Carey, Jr., 


This Band, organized last spring, now has more than 


The same mail which brought this report also 
of his starting the Rosario S. P. C. A. in Baban, 


Samar, P. I., with forty members, all of whom signed the Band of Mercy pledge. 


Charles Dickens, Animal Lover 


N a very interesting article in The Times 
(London) on Charles Dickens by his sixth 
son, Sir Henry Dickens, K.C., Common Ser- 
geant in the City of London, there appeared 
these paragraphs: 

“T had an extraordinary letter only a short 
time ago in which I was seriously asked if it 
were true that my father had an objection to 
all animals except horses. A preposterous 
question. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. He loved all domestic animals. So 
far as dogs are concerned, there were ‘Turk,’ 
the sweet-tempered mastiff; ‘Linda,’ the St. 
Bernard, who was brought, when a puppy, 
straight from the St. Bernard monastery, a 
gift from Albert Smith, who was at one time 
an Alpine climber; ‘Bumble,’ the Newfound- 
land, whose ludicrous blundering antics as a 
puppy used to convulse us with laughter; and 
‘Mrs. Bouncer,’ the Pomeranian, who was his 
special favorite. There was another dog, 
‘Sultan,’ an Irish bloodhound, given him by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, whose end was tragic. 
He turned out to be very dangerous, and so 
bad tempered that when let loose he had to be 
muzzled. His pet aversion was anything red; 
and when we met on the high road a company 
of soldiers marching from Gravesend to 
Chatham he used to dash into the midst of 
them and scatter them all over the road, 
though, being muzzled, he did them no harm. 
It was in consequence of this propensity that 
my father dubbed him ‘The Fenian.’ At last 
a little girl getting within reach of his chain 
in the yard, he made such a ferocious dash at 
her, that it was impossible to keep him, and 
he had to be shot. 

“For cats we had a delightfully companion- 
able one called ‘Wilhelmina,’ who used to fol- 
low us in our short walks in the country lanes 
and run ahead of us like a dog. 

“The horses comprised a strong horse, who 
used to do the heavy work, and the sprightly 
‘Newman Noggs,’ with a hogged mane, who 


was furnished with a set of bells, which used 
to ring a merry jingle as my father drove him 
along the country-side. 

“For birds there were not only ‘Grip,’ the 
raven, and the goldfinch, but also a canary, 
who was buried in the garden with a head- 
stone, which I hope still remains there, ‘In 
memory of Dick, the best of birds.’ ” 

Sir Henry says that it was his father’s cus- 
tom to spend “half an hour in the garden, 
smoking his cigar before settling down to 
work, looking at the flowers, playing with 
“Mrs. Bouncer,’ my sister Mamie’s dog. 

“At some such idle moments, or, rather, 
later in the day, I have stood beside him 
watching the trial of wits between the raven, 
‘Grip the Second,’ and the mastiff, “Turk.’ 
It was amusing to watch the triumph of mind 
over matter. When the tray of food was 
brought to the dog, the raven, alert and wait- 
ing, would hop at once on to the dish with his 
eye fixed sideways on the dog and take his 
fill, entirely undisburbed, while the dog dare 
not approach the tin until ‘Grip,’ with an air 
of triumphant repletion, had hopped away. 
The raven, indeed, was a source of perpetual 
amusement to us. It was delightful to watch 
him going through the most studied pretense 
of busily burying something in a particular 
spot, knowing well that we were watching him, 
covering up the hole with earth in order to 
deceive us, and then surreptitiously burying it 
in an entirely different place.” 

Everyone knows of the fondness of Dickens 
for long walks with his dogs. ‘“‘He rarely went 
out without his dogs,” says Sir Henry, “and 
I remember the villagers used to talk about 
Mr. Dickens with his roost of dogs, a quaint 
expression in that connection.” 

One of the first schools to be organized into 
Bands of Mercy this season is the Sehome 
School, Bellingham, Washington, where 153 
members have been enrolled. There is one 
Band in each of the six grades as reported by 
the principal, Arthur E. Bowsher. 


PSs 


Should be pounded flat before 
being thrown away 


Cats and Dogs have caught their heads in empty cans when 
seeking fooa and have been cruelly hurt or have died 


Simply stamping on can will answer the purpose 


ITTLE Mary looked for a long time at this picture, then 
read very slowly, “Empty tin cans should be pounded 
flat.” Looking into my face she said, “I know why. Granny 
tried once to get a poor kitty’s head out of a can and she 
couldn’t, so she had to get Mr. H. to cut the can with the 
scissors. Poor kitty cried so hard.” She then took the picture 
to the bay window, held it up and tapping on the glass had the 
children stop to see it. She shouted through the glass, ‘““Read 
it.” She held it there until a crowd of boys gathered. After 
they had read it and absorbed the picture, she tapped again 
and shaking her finger at them shouted, “See you doit.”” They 
passed on, talking it over. Mary then put one in her parlor 
window and every time I looked out there were children 
studying it. A. K. 


FINLAND PONY, ARCTIC LAPLAND 
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Gray Squirrel 
MARIE BARTON 


ALWAYS see him on my morning walk, 
Wee prisoner in a cage of strong wire net: 
He comes and claws the wires and wants to talk— 
Somekody’s darling furry little pet. 


“You look so sad, gray prisoner,’ I said, 
‘And yet your master must be kind and good.” 

He curved his bushy tail and cocked his head: 
‘I’m lonesome for my tree-home in the wood!" 


David and the Rabbit 


STEWARD WYKOFF 


AVID went to the door when the door-bell rang. 
“Do you want something?” asked a gruff, kindly-faced 
mountaineer. “I’ve brought it down especially for you.” 

David nodded. 

He could scarcely restrain his curiosity as the mountaineer 
took from his wagon a small box. David looked through the 
strips nailed over the top. Inside was a very small rabbit, 
not more than three or four weeks old. 

**And this is for me?” asked David, excitedly. 

“It’s yours, if you want it. I caught it wild up in the 
mountains especially for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you. I’ve always wanted a rabbit,” 
said David, in great rapture. 

David spent a day building a pen for the rabbit. He was 
very careful to see that he fixed it so that the little animal 
couldn’t burrow out and make his escape. The rabbit grew 
fast, and in another month was attaining the full vigor of 
young rabbithood. David was very proud, feeding and water- 
ing it every day. 

But when the rabbit was half grown, a change came over it. 
It ate less and less. The choice plantain and alfalfa leaves 
that David gave it were left untouched. Choice grains, bran, 
and bread it treated the same way. It never seemed to drink 
any more. It became thinner and thinner, more and more 
listless. And David grew sadder and sadder. If this kept 
up, the rabbit could not live very much longer. David 
thought and thought and thought. Finally, he made his 
decision. 

“It must be,” he said to himself. “It would be different if 
this were a tame rabbit. But to take a wild one, used to the 
freedom of the mountains and the fields, and expect it to be 
happy, and grow, and thrive in a pen four feet square is asking 
too much even of Mother Nature. How would I feel if I 
were shut up in a room, never allowed out, and gazed at nearly 
all the time? Guess I'd feel about the same way, and lose my 
appetite and grow thin.” 

These thoughts came to David just before he fell asleep one 
night. The next morning he arose, put the listless rabbit in a 
box, and went up to the edge of the mountain. There he set 
it free. He could not help thinking of a poem he had read not 
long before, one by James Whitcomb Riley, his favorite poet, 
called ‘‘Good-by, Jim, Take Care 0’ Yourself.” As the rabbit 
scampered joyously away among the trees, David whistled 
to it, and called, ‘““Good-by, bunny! Take care o’ yourself.” 
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Eagles Fight Human Fliers 


HENRY CHAS. SUTER, PH.D. 


HE accompanying perils to those who 

wish to fly are quite apparent, to say 
nothing of the thrill that comes when certain 
stunts are persistently performed. But the 
thrill of flying over the Bernese Oberland of 
Europe has been considerably enhanced on 
several occasions by decidedly dangerous and 
doubly disconcerting attacks by eagles, accord- 
ing to those who have passed through these 
experiences. 

Swooping from the rocky eyries behind 
Athens are huge eagles which seem deter- 
mined to wage war upon any flying machine 
which dares to soar to their lofty domains; 
or presumes to hover too closely to their proud 
preserves. Not long ago several attacked a 
high flying craft, one bird being struck by the 
propéller and killed. The impact so damaged 
the plane that the fliers were compelled to 
make a hurried flight to earth. 

In another instance, assailed fiercely by an 
eagle, a pilot had one of the struts between 
his wings smashed and had to make a rapid 
as well as a perilous descent. In consequence 
of these frequent happenings, all airmen are 
being continually warned of this paramount 
danger when flying over the mountains. 

While a pilot was crossing above the Pyre- 
nees in a flight from Paris to Madrid not long 
ago, a very large eagle soared up and flew 
around the plane as though looking for a 
favorable place and possibly a vulnerable spot 
to attack, in this strange and noisy intruder 
of air and space. A movement of the pilot’s 
head caught the bird’s eve, when suddenly it 
swooped into a scrap, and was about to begin 
a battle. The airman had by this time 
drawn a pistol from a locker in his cockpit 
and as the bird darted in he fired at it. How- 
ever, he did not hit the eagle, but he evidently 


disconcerted it, for the bird swerved off and, 


dived out of sight. It will be remembered 
that once Lindbergh rapidly buckled a belt 
with a revolver in its pocket about him, when 
he was about to take one of those doubtful 
and dangerous flights in distant parts. Many 
wondered why, but probably he knew about 
these dangerous attacks and one needs to be 
prepared. 

In another case an airman was attacked by 
an eagle at 6,000 feet. The infuriated bird 
followed him down to 2,000 feet and then 
charged at the plane pell-mell. The eagle’s 
neck was broken by its contact with a wire 
and it fell dead in a field, while the airman 
gliding down, retrieved it and had it stuffed 
as a memento. 

Not always are these lords of the mountains 
in a pugnacious mood. Some, when they 
sight an airplane, seem merely curious, while 
one, after flying level with a machine for some 
time and scrutinizing it closely, appeared to 
the ‘pilot to challenge him to a high-flying 
contest. Up and up, at any rate, soared the 
splendid bir&and up, too, soared the human 
flier. Higher and higher they climbed, bird 
and plane. But at length the wings of the 
eagle seemed to flag, yet still the gallant bird 
struggled ‘upward. Before long, however, he 
apparently reached his limit and ceasing to 
beat his wings, but holding them outstretched, 
he glided silently away, leaving the human 
flier master of flight and the airplane monarch 
of the air. 


The greatest need of America is more edu- 
cation of the heart. 


Hiram Powers 


OUR DUMB 
Be Brief, Scribes, Be Brief ! 


Had Shakespeare written in a day of auto- 
mobiles, radios, and airplanes, his plays would 
all have been very much shorter than they are 
now, and succeeding generations of school chil- 
dren as well as adults would rise up to call him 
thrice blessed. 

Multum in parvo, much in little, is neces- 
sarily the motto of Our Dumb Animals. Its 
readers are busy people; they wish short articles. 
Many skip all the long ones. The only reason 
why we publish so many long articles is that we 
can’t, either for love or for money, get shorter 
ones. We beg, we urge, we insist that contribu- 
tors limit their prose offerings to 300 or 400 
words. We positively refuse to consider manu- 
scripts much in excess of 800 words. Yet 
nearly every mail brings us articles of from 1,200 
to 2,500 words or more. Of course these are 
promptly returned. 

Why not, Mr. Contributor, keep down your 
manuscripts to the desired length? The chances 
of acceptance, other things being equal, are in 
proportion to the brevity of the offering. Three 
articles of 300 words each are worth much more 
to us than one article of 900 words. 

“Since brevity is the soul of wit... I will 
be brief.”’—Hamlet. 


Dog Sure to be inthe White House 


President Harding’s ‘‘Laddie Boy,” the aire- 
dale presented to him by Charles Quetschke, 
ushered in the dog era in White House history. 
Laddie Boy now has a monument in his honor. 

“Rob Roy.” the white collie, presented by 
the Island White Collie Kennels, has been 
a real joy to Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge. He 
accompanies them on all their extended 
tours and just recently, made life interesting 
for a guide who was exhibiting some fishing 
poses to the president but whose actions Rob 
Roy mistook for an attack upon his master. 

Now come Al Smith and Herb Hoover. 
The dog lovers will fare well either way. 
The shepherd fanciers of Ohio presented a 
‘shepherd to Herbert Hoover and we already 
have seen him in the pictures of the Hoover 
family. Al Smith always loved dogs and a 
Great Dane roams freely about the New York 
state executive mansion. —Dog World 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 
ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the 
security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon this 
subject, and will be glad to furnish all further 
details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a pamphlet 
which will be sent free. 


ANIMALS 


Oct. 1998 


Another Shipment 
Abroad 


(This time to Madrid, Spain 


Shows the international demand { 5; the 


Humane Film 


The Bell of Atri 


Standard film, including non-inflam- 
mable, for sale and to rent 
by the producers 


The American 
Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Orders - Inquiries 


and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
héw you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

oo dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 

world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. : 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 =Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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